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THE KEYBOARD. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Five and thirty black slaves, half a hundred white, 
All their duty but to sing for their queen’s delight. 
Now with throats of thunder, now with dulcet lips, 
While she rules them royally with her finger-tips. 


When she quits her palace all her slaves are dumb— 
Dumb with dolor till the back to court is come; 
Dumb the throats of thunder, dumb the dulcet lips, 
Lacking all the sovereignty of her finger-tips. 


Dusky slaves and pallid, ebon slaves and white, 

When the queen was on her throne how you sang tonight! 
Ah, the throats of thunder! Ah, the dulcet lips! 

Ah, the gracious tyrannies of her finger-tips! 


Silent, silent, silent, all your voices now. 

Was it then her lips alone did your lips endow ? 
Waken, throats of thunder! Waken, dulcet lips! 
Touched to immortality by her finger-tips. 








HOW TO STUDY BACH. 
BY TH. F. BOHLMANN, 
(Concluded. ) 


"Tans is only one answer to this question, and this is an 
emphatic No. The Royal High School of Music in 


Berlin, and the a Conservatory still use continually 


Czerny editions of Bach, and many other institutions and 
private teachers of the old and new world follow their ex- 
ample. These editions certainly were the best of their time, 
but in our day they have become entirely unsatisfactory. 
Formerly a pianist who had achieved some technical skill 
on his instrument was accepted, even though he did not 
have much idea of the form and the contents of what he 
was playing. He, for instance, might safely have played the 
prelude and fugue in A minor (I mean the one in the tenth 
volume of the Czerny edition), without phrasing, in the 
legato style, from the beginning to the end, as this Czerny 
edition more or less seems to wish it performed. Nowa- 
days a pianist who does not prove by his playing that he 
masters his piece not only technically, but also intellec- 
tually, is considered only what the French call ‘‘ artiste arti- 
san,” and will become after a very short time an impossi- 
bility, and his performances will not be appreciated by vari- 
ous people who love their art. From this it follows that our 
educational methods have to be different ones from former 
epochs if we intend to keep up with the times. Let us use 
‘* analytical” editions whenever they are procurable, but 
especially when it comes to Bach, whose compositions are 
much more a study of the mind than a study of the fingers. 
Therefore Czerny’s editions, which ignore the mental part 
of them entirely, are to be considered a public danger. 
There are teachers who recommend the separation of the tech- 
nical from the intellectual in studying a certain composition. 
Such a procedure very frequently will result in monstrosities 
of style, or, more correctly expressed, in no style at all; 
especially in the case when the technical part of the study is 
pursued first. It is an every day’s experience, that the pupil 
who is in the habit of pounding the notes of his pieces with- 
out expression, first slowly, then daily increasing the tempo, 
without ever having formed an idea of the character and the 
form of such compositions at the beginning of study, never 
will have a musical conception of them afterwards, no 
matter how hard he may try one day to play ‘‘con expres- 
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sione”’; because, if you first impress your mind with the dry 
mechanical sound of the slow practice of a certain piece, 

our mind will prove to be entirely incapable of any musical 
imagination of that piece later. on. As with everything else, 
so here in music, the first impressions are the lasting ones. 
So my advice, not only in regard to Bach, although it is 
true particularly in regard to Bach, is: first analyze, that is, 
study form and contents theoretically (intellectually), and 
then commence to practice. But be careful to carry that 
picture of the composition which your mind has gained by 
the theoretical study at all times before your mental eyes 
while studying the mechanical difficulties of the piece. 
First think, then play. This is what every pupil of mine has 
heard me preach, and | wish | could make that advice heard 
throughout the entire musical world. 

But, of course, it rests with the teacher to develop this 
musical thinking on the part of the pupil; and on this point 
very little has been done, as | remarked before. Czerny’s 
and similarly prepared editions, as we have seen, ——— 
musical thinking. It is every teacher's duty to discard 
them, and substitute modern editions that are carefully 
phrased and fingered according to the phrasing, as, for in- 
stance, the excellent collection of preludes and fugues by 
Buonamici, the simply superb Busoni edition of inventions, 
the same famous musician’s edition of the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord, all Biilow editions of Bach, Klindworth’s mag- 
nificent edition of the Well-Tempered Clavichord, and the 
same celebrated pedagogue’s edition of the English suites, 
shortly to be published by The John Church Company, the 
latter work being dedicated to the author of these lines. A 
final brief answer to the question, ‘‘ How to Study Bach,” 
would be: 

As always in playing and studying the pianoforte, but 
especially in playing and studying Bach, do not use your 
fingers only, but also and particularly your brain. 


MUSIC-STUDY AS MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 
W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


LL of us American students and teachers of music, who 

have reached the grandfatherly age of sixty years or 
thereabouts, had our early training in communities where 
the art of music was completely ignored, or, at best, was 
regarded as a diversion, a hardly allowable eccentricity of a 
few young people, who, in proportion to their excellence in 
music, were by just so much disabled from the ordinary 
successes of life. Music was a weakness, to be tolerated if 
necessary, but forming no part of the education proper. 
Even the ladies, who learned to play during their boarding- 
school course, simply added this to the full course of study, 
no allowance for time spent upon music being counted in 
the standing for a degree. This estimation of the super- 
fluity of music-study still exists in many quarters, and 
even the earnest women of the former generation estab- 
lished thorough schools in which the original intention was 
to give music no place whatever. This was the case at 
Holyoke and Rockford, | believe, and if! am not mistaken 
it was the original intention at Wellesley. The scheme did 
not work, music being one of the most imperative appe- 
tites of the American young woman—an appetite in which 
she is heartily abetted by her fond father and mother. 
Nevertheless, in the great majority of schools music still has 
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no place in the real course of study, that which prepares for 
a degree, and the time spent upon it is exactly that much 
added to what had been planned as a sufficient occupation 
of time and strength without it. Moreover, the greater 
part of private music-study is still conducted without any 
regard for a possible mental training by means of it. 

This results from an imperfect popular idea of what edu- 
cation really does for those ‘‘educated,” and from an imper- 
fect understanding of the mental value of music itself. 

What then is it which has happened to one who has 
been ‘‘educated,’” and wherein does his education distin- 
guish him from one who has not been educated? This is a 
great question, having in it a large volume, but we can 
perhaps answer it in brief. One who has been educated 
does not generally make any particular practical use of any- 
thing which he has learned in the schoolroom. His gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, philosophy, 
rhetoric, history, chemistry, and the like, are indeed parts 
of his mental furnishing, giving him a certain stock of ideas 
upon these different subjects; but in actual practical life he 
rarely finds himself consciously using any of them—unless 
indeed his professional life shoud lie along one of these 
tracks. 

Still more is this the case with his languages. Ancient 
Romans and Greeks do not turn up at the street-corners 
for conversation, nor does he care particularly for their 
‘‘back-number” books. Even Homer is more glorious as 
a memory than as an actual book to read day by day. His 
French, Italian and German afford but small facility for con- 
versation or reading in them. Nevertheless, while it is 
quite true that all studies in the common and high school 
course, and most of those in the college, are without direct 
application to daily life, the man who has received this 
training is a very different man from one who has not had 
it. In short, the educated person has acquired the art of at- 
tention, and has had it exercised along all the lines repre- 
sented by these different branches. Moreover, he has built 
up a working brain in all of these departments, for it is 
probably certain that the brain develops according to prac- 
tical demands, a ‘‘ bump,” as phrenologists call it, develop- 
ing as a result of study—a bump not showing upon the out- 
side of the skull, but a working apparatus within. 

Still more than this control of attention and this devel- 
opment of working brain-apparatus by means of study is 
what we call ‘‘ culture,”” which some educated persons have 
and many have not. Culture has never been better defined 
than by Matthew Arnold, as ‘‘a knowledge of the best that 
has been said and done in the world.” The man who 
knows the best that has been done in the world, and by 
whom done, is, like the one St. Paul mentions, ‘‘surrounded 
by a great crowd of witnesses,” and under a pressure him- 
self to do in turn a somewhat worth while. Moreover, 
there is the softening and enriching of mind which apper- 
tains to knowing much of the best that has been said in the 
world—the best thoughts of Milton, Shakespeare, Goethe; 
Browning, and the like. When the school turns out a 
graduate with this kind of interior furnishing, it leaves a 
mark upon its time. But this kind of attainment can not be 
—" by examinations and will poorly appear in the 
marks. 

When we return to music we find the following points 
true concerning it. Considered as poetry, music contains 
some of the most beautiful things which have been said 
in the world. What Beethoven said, or Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, even Liszt, belongs in the same cate- 
gory as the greatest of the sayings of the poets mentioned 
above, and alongside with the beautiful suggestions in form 
of Raphael, Correggio, Turner, Landseer, Corot, Breton, 
Millet, and the like. Moreover, music has the advantage 
that we may multiply our original works without limit. 1 
mean any of us can have an original by Beethoven when 
we can transform the notes of one of his sonatas into sound- 


ing tones with the suitable expression. Thus music is a 
universal language, and an art for all mankind. 

It is now about twenty years since | began to realize 
something of the disciplinary value of music-study. 1! hap- 
pened to have in the seminary where | was teaching a 
number of bright girls who distinguished themselves in 
music; and one or two others outside the school of even 
greater talent. | noticed after two or three years that the 
outside girls began to show that something in their faces 
and minds which we denote by the term educated. They 
had become more serious, more intelligent, and more cul- 
tured. I also noticed that some of the girls in the semi- 
nary seemed to derive like advantage from their music- 
study. Then | began to ask myself what it was which was 
happening to them, and arrived at the conclusions implied 
above, namely, that the demands of music-study resulted in 
afferding a very smart discipline of the attention, a habit of 
analysis, a quickness of perception, and an emotional sym- 
pathy with the ideal. Take the gradual appearance of 
expression in the playing of a talented girl. At first it is 
wooden, then it begins to live, and at last the intensity 
comes and goes with the music like a breath of the spirit. 
Now when this last phase has been reached the player has 
arrived at a certain mental state of great value. She has 
become sympathetic with her surroundings, and able to en- 
ter into ideal trains of thought and actually live them. 
Feeling and intelligence have been strengthened and brought 
closer together. 

In order to derive from music-study the best it can give 
as mental discipline, two points must be regarded: First, 
to secure attention. This is done to a degree by accent- 
ed scales and complicated forms even in technical exercises; 
and still more in memorizing the pieces, a process worth 
while for the sake of having them better in mind for play- 
ing, even if no other advantage appertained. Second, by 
regulating the selection of material either for bringing just 
now some of the good things which have been said in 
music, or for preparing the pupil for the best things when 
they do come. 

In my ‘‘ Beginner in Phrasing” I have endeavored to 
show a course of beginning with a pupil preparatory to 
musical intelligence, and so of taste—for taste is merely in- 
telligence become instinctive and habitual. Music is full 
of design, like the frost crystals upon the window panes, 
or like the arabesques of the Moorish artists. In- the 
cheaper kinds of music these arabesques are mere stencil 
work, the very same pattern being moved along by de- 
grees; in the art music no two arabesques are exactly alike. 
The three dimensions of a motive, its melodic figure, its 
rhythm, and its harmony are varied in a thousand manners 
and always consecutively, so that an idea is progressively 
enunciated by a discourse which is apparently a repetition 
of a single idea. Look at Schumann’s Novelette in B minor 
(opus 99), or first Kreisleriana or Seventh Novelette in E, 
and see how this is done. I have included several things 
of this sort in the collection before mentioned. It is in 
this direction that cultivation lies. 

And, most of all, as also quite through education, the 
main thing is to awaken appetite, to stir up a desire for 
knowledge, a pleasure in music. This underlies culture. 
When one has no pleasure, why should he go on with the 
study ? 

ha venous ways, here only hinted, music-study possesses 
a disciplinary value equal to = other part of schoolwork, 
and of quite as much practical application to life later. | 
am not therefore of the opinion that the music-student 
above others needs to be well fortified by mental training 
outside of music; but that in his music-study he gets as 
much valuable mental training (or may get it) as in any 
other single school study; and, therefore, private lessons 
might well become more serious, and be counted as part 
of the schooling which the pupil is undergoing. 
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A TEACHER’S COGITATIONS. 
BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 


Ts saying that ‘‘ one does not know a thing as it should 
be known until he can tell it as it should be told, and 
one can not tell it as it should be told until he knows it as it 
should be known” applies very well to music-study and 
music-teaching. Many teachers who, by the very act of 
teaching, profess to know things as they’should be known, 
when asked to explain even the simplest musical matters, 
give explanations that but serve to bewilder the pupil, and 
not enlighten him. 

Teachers should expend much time and thought in ac- 
quiring the habit of mental analysis, in delving into the 
matter in hand, and coming at once to the points that pre- 
sent the greatest difficulty. The hard places are the ones 
that exercise skill of the teacher, not the easy ones. Instil 
into the pupil this idea of seeking out the difficulties of the 
chosen selection, and conquer them; the easy places will 
take care of themselves. As an example of this, in teaching 
the beginner, attack the hardest point first, 7. ¢., the left 
hand. As a general thing, the right hand is already six 
months beyond the left in possibilities and capabilities. 
Continuing on this line, conquer first those keys, rhythms, 
touches which, after a general survey of the field, seem to 
present the greatest obstacles in the pupil’s way. 

Touch in piano-playing and tone-quality in singing! 
How unheard-of are these two things to a great number of 
the players and singers we hear, who, perhaps, have stud- 
ied with ‘‘Herr” This and ‘‘ Professor” That, and whose 
horror, when the teacher suggests that possibly there might 
be some other than the trip-hammer method of execution 
(execution! how fit the word), is only equaled by the sur- 
prise and disgust which come over the fair features of some 
thirty-odd ex-pupils of ‘‘ Professor” Squallumloud at the 
mild statement that a good tone-quality is the first thing to 
be sought. 

Real honesty is not yet fully developed in all its scope in 
our profession. Small talents, habitual indisposition to labor, 
absence of sufficient cranial capacity, superficial work, care- 
less practice—all these call for honesty on the teacher's part. 
Few of us err on the other side, that of not giving praise 
where honestly due. Toward teachers employed in schools, 
honesty would require fair dealing on the part of the direct- 
ors, upholding in the eyes of the pupils, prompt and willing 
fulfillment of financial obligations, and courteous, though 
not servile, treatment to all, both teachers and pupils. 

There are times when we should aim beyond our powers; 
on other occasions we should carefully remain within our 
limits. If we never leave the limits of our present abilities 
we will not advance to higher levels. Continued striving 
to reach the unattained gives us new attainments as the 
result. Yet, in one place, there should come an end of such 
striving, and a falling back to the fully attained, and that is 
in the concert hall and on the public platform. Here there 
should be complete mastery, and not an exhibition of strug- 
gle‘for supremacy. Perfect mediocrity is always preferable 
to imperfect attempts at superiority. 

Were teachers to appreciate this, and put it into practice, 
their pupils would be less inclined to attempt the perform- 
ance of works far beyond their mental and technical grasp. 
No piece should be given publicly that is grasped by the 
pupil only in a technical sense. If such work is desirable, 
give an exhibition of your pupil's scale-scrambling, piano- 
pounding, and pedal-pushing abilities, and then, in your 
next recital, for a change, have some——music. 

As the literary standing of the home is represented by the 
books upon the table or the shelves, so the musical atmos- 
phere of the house is represented by the music on the piano 
and the music-stand. Don't have your musical taste repre- 
sented by trashy music any more than you would wish your 
literary knowledge represented by trashy novels. 
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But here comes in the education of the music schools. 
The writer once attended the recitals of a certain conserva- 
tory. Month after month went past, and not a Beethoven 
Sonata, nor a note of Handel or Scarlatti, very rarely one 
from Haydn, Mozart, or Weber, did we hear. On the other 
hand, we had a surfeit of modern French and American 
compositions, and—yes—there was some Chopin played in 
reg Op. 299, or a Cramer etude style. What would 
you think of attending a literary feast and have given you 
only a French novel or modern American romance? If the 
youngsters are fed novels, can they think poetry or history? 
and if they are fed modern salon music, can they think 
fugue or sonata? 


EMIL LIEBLING. 


A LEADING figure in the American musical horizon is Mr. 
Emil Liebling, whose portrait appears upon our cover 
page, born of Russian and German parents in April 1851, 
in Pless, Silesia. He was a pupil of Ehrlich and Kullak, and, 
in Vienna, of Dachs. Studied harmony and composition 
under Heinrich Dorn in Berlin. In 1867 Mr. Liebling came to 
America, and until 1871 taught in a seminary in Kentucky. 

In 1874 he revisited Europe, and spent the summer of 
1876 with Liszt, at Weimar. Returning to America in the 
same year, he settled in Chicago, where he still resides as a 
teacher of pianoforte. Mr. Liebling has frequently played 
in New York and other large cities, and has made concert 
tours with Wilhelmj, Miss Kellogg, Miss Cary, and others. 
Wherever Mr. Liebling has played he has met with well- 
deserved recognition. His characteristic is breadth of style 
and a tendency to highly intelligent treatment of his sub- 
jects. 

As concert pianist, Mr. Liebling represents the best modern 
school. Although actively engaged in teaching, he has a 
memory of such quickness and tenacity as enables him to 
retain at his command pretty much ali the repertory of all 
the leading pianists of the day. During his career as artist 
he has played in public probably four hundred different 
compositions, the vast majority of which he would be able 
to play you off hand any moment you might happen to ask 
for them. In this respect he stands almost alone among 
artists, very few of whom will undertake to play compo- 
sitions which they have not recently studied. Even in the 
case of those whose record of work extends into the two 
hundreds of pieces, they rarely are able to give you at call 
more than a quarter of that number. 

A part of this readiness naturally grows out of his daily 
life as teacher. Standing at the head of one of the largest 
and most active musical clientelles possessed by any Ameri- 
can piano-teacher, he is constantly called upon to give 
illustrative readings of every work in the whole piano-play- 
ing repertory. For this, the notes brought by the pupil are 
naturally at hand, but Mr. Liebling rarely has occasion to 
refer to them. When the pupil has played the work through, 
it is again fresh in the mind of the master, and he is instantly 
ready to show all the hundreds of little nuances which go to 
make up a ‘‘reading”’ of a great work. 

As a pianist he brings to the interpretation of this vast 
repertory, embracing the very cream of modern pianoforte 
literature, intelligence, repose and refinement. He is also 
very successful in his lectures with pianoforte illustrations. 
A ready talker, au courant with musical tradition and per- 
sonality as well as musical history, knowing by heart almost 
the whole of the compositions of all the great writers, and able 
to play extracts at a moment's warning, he is in a position 
where very few artists can compete with him in ability of 
insight, clearness of statement, and quickness and amplitude 
of illustration. Hence, for educational recitals, he is one of 
the very best artists possible to secure. 

His compositions are of the highest order of salon music, 
and rank with those of Bendel, Loeschhorn and Mason. 
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Especially notable are the Concert Romances, op. 20 and 21, 
a charming Gavotte Moderne, op. 11, the brilliant Florence 
Concert Valse, and a very pleasing Albumblatt. Some of 
his latest and best compositions were noticed in the May 
VISITOR. 

In musical literature he has also distinguished himself, his 
latest work being the preparation, in connection with Mr. 
W. S. B. Mathews, of a ‘‘Pronouncing and Defining Musical 
Dictionary,” which is destined to become the standard 
authority on musical terminology. Mr. Liebling will soon 
write for the Visiror a series of articles on piano music 
and teaching. 


MUSIC PRINTING. 


VV REN a reporter of the Boston Herald was sent recent- 
ly to inquire into the mysteries practiced by the music 
printer, he first made inquiry at a music dealer's, and he 
soon afterward was stumbling up five flights of stairs. 
There, occupying the loft, he found a shop crowded with 
forms and cases of type. There were only two or three 
men at work, doing what they had to do quietly and 
easily. 

The proprietor was sitting at his desk in a retired corner, 
reading over the documents of his business. After explain- 
ing his errand the reporter asked: ‘‘What is the special 
difficulty in setting a page of music? Is it anything a regu- 
lar compositor could not do, at least after a little prac- 
tice?” 

‘*To be even a fair music printer,”” was the answer, ‘‘ you 
must be a genius, in the first place. You need not know 
music, to be sure—perhaps it is better that you should not, 
for then you may think you know more than the com- 
poser, and try to improve his score for him—but the 
business requires instant and accurate judgment, perfect 
familiarity with every box in the case, besides a great deal 
of skill and quickness in actually setting the type. You 
must know everything a regular printer knows and ten 
times more besides.” 

In the case which holds the necessary ‘‘ sorts” there are 
no less than four hundred varieties of type, by far the greater 
part of which must be used in setting a large piece of music. 
When the reporter was shown these various characters, and 
how intricate they must all be made to combine so as to 
print without a break or a crack anywhere to be seen, he 
did not wonder to hear the proprietor continue: ‘‘ You 
can not conceive how much labor is involved in setting a 
single sheet. Why, it would require an expert and half a 
dozen newspaper columns to describe it in all its minute 
details.” 

But if the reader will call to mind a locomotive puzzle he 
will get a general idea of the operation. The reporter saw 
a measure set up for his special benefit. There must have 
been fifty pieces put in before it was perfect. 

The printer takes his stick in hand, like all printers, and 
adjusts it by means of a screw to the required length. 
Sometimes it is more, sometimes less, so that to measure by 
the ‘‘ stick,” as is done in a newspaper, would be meaning- 
less. 

Then he looks at his ‘‘copy” and sees the model for the 
puzzle which he has to solve by means of the four hundred 
characters in the boxes in front of him. He is an ex- 
perienced and skillful workman, let us suppose, and will 
not take long in getting a practical answer. 

Every symbol which the author has used is ready at his 
hand, the more common ones in the middle of the case, 
those less frequently utilized stowed away in the further 
corners. 

But it is not so simple as all that. The author may have 
used one sort of symbol, or he may have used any one of 
twenty others. Each one that he has used makes neces- 
Sary some peculiar arrangement of the next line and of the 


succeeding symbol, so that the whole may come out even 
at the staff. 

There is the difficulty—to come out even. To do this a 
note may be divided into little pieces, to which other little 

ieces are to be joined, that everything may be squared off 
in the end. Lines to fill in with must be of the proper 
length. Stems and heads of notes must be exactly combined, 
and, in a word everything must be fitted with the most 
perfect nicety, so that when the printed measure, struck off 
from the electrotype plate which is finally made from the 
type, appears, there must be no crack or break to be seen, 
but the whole must look as perfect almost as if it were a 
process reproduction from a carefully written score. No 
wonder the machine has not been invented which can ac- 
complish this difficult task. 

Yet, after all, to do this is not the greatest achievement 
of the music printer. To be able to judge swiftly and surely, 
when he is given a page of copy and told to accommo- 
date it to an entirely different scale, is a much rarer and 
more essential faculty. The spacing must be accurate and 
approximately equal all the way through. 

On the first piece of spacing the spacing all the way 
through necessarily depends. For this the printer makes no 
elaborate calculations or measurements. He comes to a 
reckoning by guesswork so practiced and trained that the 
result is as exact as if it had been carefully figured out on 

aper. 

' hen, too, he has to overcome the bother of the words 
underneath, which must not be too irregularly strung out, 
and every syllable of which must be placed under its own 
note or notes. The rest of the letterpress work which may 
be required in a piece of music—those stanzas of a hymn or 
song printed by themselves, with no immediate reference to 
the musical notes, as well as the titles, page headings, and 
‘‘stage directions”—are set by a regular printer, who re- 
ceives the music portion all completed, and fills it in to 
suit. 

This work, if there is much of it, is sent out, but every 
office which does musical printing keeps two or three men 
to do such small jobs as are sometimes wanted on almost 
every score. 

There are four sorts of music type ordinarily used—agate, 
used for most sheet music; diamond and excelsior, for 
Sunday-school books and the like; and nonpareil for the 
larger kind of book and sheet work. Then there are the 
big blocks for school charts, unlike the others, not electro- 
typed, but printed directly on the paper. On these, by the 
way, the joining of the ‘‘ sorts,” which has been spoken of 
above as being almost undistinguishable in the finer kinds 
of work, may easily be discovered. In the case of the 
blocks the fitting is not only so delicate, but the ink does 
not help obliterate the traces of joining to any extent. 

‘‘How long does it take to master the trade?” asked the 
reporter. 

‘About three years, on an average, I should say; although 
that boy there,” pointing to a sturdy young Italian not more 
than nineteen years old, ‘‘is as g a printer as there is, 
with only eighteen months’ experience—better, indeed, 
than many a man | have seen who had worked half a dozen 
years at the business.” 

Not more than five or six men are required in a good- 
sized shop. A fairly good printer will set three pages of 
simple music in a day. Given a difficult instrumental score, 
however, and he will not get through with more than one 
and a half pages. He is paid, not by a certain number of 
‘‘ems,” but by the sheet. The foreman makes his price to 
his employer for setting a certain amount of copy, which 
varies greatly according as it is simply or elaborately written, 
and in the same way he pays his men a proportionate sum 
per page. This price is always, at least approximately, fair, 
and when business is not dull, the printer, if he is a good 
one, makes from twenty to twenty-five dollars a week. 
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NEW SACRED SONGS. 


Of the vast number of sacred songs rope published 
few ever become popular (in the sense of being a val- 
uable addition to church music), and it seems as though 
the trouble lies in the lack of sympathy between the words 
and the music. 

This, in some measure, may be explained by the fact 
that few composers devote all, or much, of their atten- 
tion to this branch of composition. 

Two new songs, ‘‘At the Cross”” and ‘‘ The Everlasting 
Hills,” composed by George B. Nevin, will, no doubt, find a 
hearty welcome in the list of really good settings of sacred 
words—both being written in a thoroughly churchly style 
and with every attention to the beautiful character of the 
text. Songs of this order have a dignity, and do much to 
preserve that unity so essential to all church services where 
the selections are fully in accord with the solemnity and 
devotional character which should subserve the worship of 
God. 

Both songs are published for high and low voices, and 
may be obtained of mugjc-dealers. 


INNES AND OMENS. 


NEw YORK has recently been treated to a new sensation 
in the way of the supernatural, by the alleged discov- 
ery of a ghost, which is said to have visited nightly the 
grounds of theold Bloomingdale Asylum. People who claim 
to have seen the apparition have given such details as to en- 
able those acquainted with the early history of the city to 
readily recognize the ghost as the son of a former mayor of 
New York. The story goes that the spirit form passes 
through the closed doors at midnight and, swinging into the 
phantom buggy which, with its restive, vaprous white 
horse, stands without, is seen silently driving through the 
grounds. This has given occasion for a revival of all kinds 
of ghost lore. 

alking to a Herald reporter on the subject of omens— 
good, bad, and indifferent—Innes, the well-known band- 
master and composer, who, besides being somewhat of a 
philosopher and wit, is a man of considerable originality of 
thought, was in a reminiscent mood ashe reclined in the 
“*Inferno” of a well-known Russian bath the other day, and 
as he pulled the diaphanous drapery around his majestic pro- 
portions the better to avoid the over-ardent embraces of the 
arms of his chair, which were 190 in the shade, delivered 
himself of some wholesome truths which might be remem- 
bered with advantage by people who see nothing but mis- 
fortune in crossing a funeral, sleeping in a room numbered 
thirteen, walking under a ladder, and other pet supersti- 
tions. 

**It fatigues me to hear people talk about omens,” the pop- 
ular bandmaster wenton. ‘Ill luck, in my judgment, is but 
another name for lack of industry. | remember when! was 
a boy in the army, they used to say if you cleaned your spurs 
in the light of the fourth quarter moon, you'd be under ar- 
rest before the new one. | tried it, and, whether or not it 
was the unusual spectacle of my parading with an immacu- 
late pair of spurs, certain it is | was promoted within the 
week. Why, I never knew what real good luck was till | 
became bandmaster of the Thirteenth Regiment, and today 
| wear the alleged unlucky number in the shape of a diamond 
thirteen, presented to me by members of that famous com- 
mand. I thrive on thirteen. 1! belong toa thirteen club, and 
ought, according to the superstition, to have been dead 
years ago, but I'm worth an army of dead men yet. Last 
fall | was playing with my band atthe Atlanta Exposition, 
where, in consequence of a small courtesy, | was presented 
by the Mexican commissioner with one of the most mag- 
nificent opals in this country. Now, the opal, as you know, 
is universally conceded to be the very acme of bad luck. 
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All my friends warned me against accepting it. It was 
prophesied | would have such a streak of misfortune as would 
outrival that of Jonah, the proverbial apotheosis of bad luck. 

‘*Did 1? Well, not much. On the contrary, I'd hardly 
put the opal in my scarf when the gods seemed to get an 
extra hustle on themselves and showered new gifts on me. 

‘*A contract to take my band to the St. Louis Exposition, 
a fourteen weeks’ summer engagement at Philadelphia, an 
eight weeks’ sojourn at the International Exposition to be 
held next fall in the City of Mexico, the Tennessee Centen- 
nial Exposition at Nashville in ‘97, the whole interwoven 
with a series of concerts throughout the United States and 
Canada, sufficient to give us a continuous season of two 
and a half years. 

‘*Luck! Well, | guess. And the opal did it all. Don't 
talk to me of omens,” and the famous bandmaster wrapped 
his sheet around him in toga-like folds as he stalked into the 
steam-room, not observing the smiles of those who enjoyed 
the way he had demonstrated that he was ‘‘not a bit super- 
stitious.”’ 


THE ELECTRO-VOCALIZER. 


A MAN came into our office a day or two ago and winked 
at us in a mysterious way. When asked to explain 
himself, he said he had a new thing in the vocal develop- 
ment line. He added that it was a big thing. ‘‘ Biggest 
thing on earth,” were his exact words. When urged to 
show up the biggest thing, etcetera, he cautiously felt 
around in his southeast coat-tail pocket and produced a 
small electric battery. He smiled as he showed it to us, 
displaying at the same time a nice set of four-dollar store 
teeth. 

‘*This is the principle, gentlemen,” he said. We sur- 
mised that he alluded to us and were at once all attention. 
**You see” —we didn’t see, but we let on that we did— 
**the thing works like this: Here is your ‘lectric battery 
concealed in your coat-tail pocket. The wire runs from it 
up your back, and connects with a thin metal band under- 
neath your collar. This metal band impinges,” he kindly 
waited while we put the word down on our visiting list, 
and then went on, ‘‘impinges on the vocal chords. See! 
If at the moment of striking a full, robust note, and pushing it 
up to the top notch, the current of electricity be turned on, 
the effect is to stimulate and strengthen the chords to the 
thirty-second degree. The note, as you send it forth to an 
unsuspecting and entirely unprepared world, will be full, 
rich, and wonderfully harmonious. Simple, isn't it ?” 

We said it seemed so, but that you couldn't always 
judge of green-goods by the outside wrapper. The man ad- 
mitted that he had noticed the same thing himself, but in 
this case he was going to show up the contents of the entire 
wad. He thereupon wadded the battery back into his rear- 
rank pocket, and after a little fumbling around spoke his 
piece as follows: 

‘* The battery is now connected with the impinger. All 
I have to do is to raise my arm gracefully—so, and press 
upon the collar button. The lightening juice does the rest. 
1 will now sing for you the new ballad, entitled, ‘ Mar- 
guerite.” Just notice me as | take the open C.”’ 

The stranger struck a take-me-in-this style attitude, and 
in a voice of considerable power made a personal allusion to 
somebody whom he called: 

** Mar-r-r-goo-o-o-reet |” 

Twice did he repeat the lady’s name. 

Just as he reached for it the third time he gracefully raised 
his arm and sought for his collar button with a stubby fore- 


finger. 

** Mar-r-r-r-goo-0-0-0-wow! wow! wow!!” 

We applauded vigorously, and the man said, ‘‘ Wow! 
wow! wow!!” again. Then we were surprised to see 


that he wasn’t singing at all. Instead of that he was writh- 
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ing up his features, and clawing wildly at his back, and 
dancing vigorously on one leg. At the same time we 
noticed something that smelt like a burnt rag. The stranger 
finally pulled out from behind him a large section of his vest 
and several pieces of burnt linen, and appeared to feel better. 

‘* Hang it all,”” he growled, ‘‘the blamed wire happened to 
touch my suspender buckle, and the blasted current has 
burnt half the back off me! Say, where can | get a large 
family plaster?” 

We pointed out the nearest drugstore to him, and slowly 
and painfully, with one graceful hand holding the back of 
his coat as far as possible from his afflicted person, he 
drifted from our sight. 


THE FUTURE OF MUSICAL ART IN AMERICA. 


ME: DUDLEY BUCK recently gave a lecture before the 
Conservatory of Music, at Utica, N. Y., on this topic, 
the substance of his remarks appearing in the Utica Daily 
Press. He said: 

‘1 have had given me by our friend, Mr. Lombard, one 
of the toughest subjects | have ever spoken on. It is ‘ The 
Future of Musical Art in America.’ I do not pretend to bea 
prophet. It is easier to ask conundrums than to answer 
them. Our country is so peculiar that it makes the matter 
of prophecy all the more difficult. We can only judge of 
the future by the past. We ought to have two or three 
centuries to judge by. There is one distinction, and that is 
that musical art belongs to modern times. Even in my day, 
with almost any musical instrument you can mention, ex- 
cept the violin, the improvement in musical instruments has 
been colossal. Pianos are not today what they were thirty 
years ago. New England had more music than the rest of 
the States, except in isolated instances. England had not 
made much advance in music at the time, the Puritans hav- 
ing been driven out, went to singing psalms. In time came 
to New England the singing-school, which was a bigger 
factor in the musical world than the opera is in New York 
today. The singing-school was almost the only amusement 
in those days, and people looked forward to it all summer. 
The same thing comes down to us today in the public 
schools, where we have the blessing of being able to read 
at sight. Later came the music of the singing-schools, writ- 
ten by Billings, Hutchins, and others, and it was by no 
means easy of execution. You may get a touch of it now 
and then in an oid folks’ concert, but the majority of these 
are burlesques, meant to amuse, not to please. Later came 
in the centers, the large cities, a higher musical culture, but, 
like all art, it is not original, but, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a copy. Much has been done in New York and 
Boston. The men who founded the New York Philharmonic 
Society are deserving of a monument. I have a cousin in 
New York, who, forty years ago, married a French lady 
and brought her to this country. She could not only play 
the piano, but she had one which she brought with her. 
She was considered a marvel, but she played no better than 
your beginners do today. That was New York only forty 
years ago. Not long ago a piano was a luxury; today it is 
a necessity, and you can hardly find a home in any street or 
lane but it has its piano. 

‘‘The measurement we give ourselves today is not the 
measurement of nationality. We have got past that. But 
in almost every branch of the musical art we have men and 
women who are the equal and match of any you find in the 
old country. There may be yet a certain halo of romance 


about Europeans, but going abroad you will find they are 
not so immeasurably high as we fancied they were. All we 
need is the opportunity, and we will find some one who 
will rise equal to it. The old New England stock, with con- 
sumption and too much pie and too little blood, is dying 
out. We will find that good art is always a product of good 
blood. We are finding it in the West, with the mingling of 
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the Norwegians, Swedes, and Germans with the Ameri- 


cans. There is a champagne effervescence in this country, 
a progress which absorbs the best of all the nationalities 
which come here. This will do much for music in this 
country. To be good in art, as in anything, people must be 
robust and healthy. | believe the musical outlook for our 
coming race to be great. Each period has its culmination. 
Bach was the culmination of the contrapuntal age; Chopin 
was the culmination of his age, and Schumann was the head 
of the romantic school. | think the future of America is 
great. America has already reversed the musical record of 
its early history. See how many great artists we have in 
this country who are constantly singing and playing. You 
will not find more good artists in, any nation of the old 
world. We have great concerts going on all over the coun- 
try. We want only the best, and are very critical. There 
is such a thing as hypercriticism. We are apt to be spoiled 
by wanting only the best, and not arriving at the stage of 
culture by slow, digestive degrees. We have the money, 
are willing to pay, and want only the best, although it may 
spoil our taste for what is good. All the big foreign artists 
are glad to come here and to return here. 

‘‘The star of musical empire is bound to go westward, in 
my opinion. Schools like this have done much for musical 
culture. The Americans, as a rule, are a hundredfold ahead 
of the people of England in musical culture. Rubinstein 
agrees with me in this. The outlook for music in this coun- 
try is very hopeful.” 


BY A NEW YORK CRITIC, 


OF course everybody will go to hear Sousa’s music. 
Sousa is real, Sousa is genuine, and his fame is not 
built on quicksands. Every maiden who knows the quick 
and sensuous joys of the ballroom adores Sousa, whose 
‘‘two-steps’’ have worn out many a Parisian heel for her; 
and every jovial lad whose pulses have throbbed as he glided 
with a diaphanous partner over the polished floors of the sum- 
mer hotels has offered up his thanks to the rhythmic bandmas- 
ter. ‘‘El Capitan” is Sousaresque from beginning to end. 

Of course the ‘‘ enthusiasts,” who are so completely edu- 
cated that they prefer to read scores rather than to hear 
them, and to whom music is one of the ponderous and 
troublesome issues of the day, will tell you that Sousa’s mu- 
sic is flippant and trivial. They don't even care to hear it. 
They know exactly what it is beforehand—all tumpty-tum 
and teety-tee. They will inform you that it is demoralizing 
and Laura-Jean-Libbey-ish, and they will run fat, Frankfort 
sausage fingers through tempestuous manes in sublime 
resignation to the worst. 

Out upon them all, | say! Nobody need feel in the least 
ashamed to admit an admiration for Sousa. He caters to 
the pulses of the people. He is human. He writes intelli- 
gible music, because he sympathizes with his public. He 
is not a bit learned or technical. His tunes are not at all 
algebraic, and you can't imagine him sitting down to com- 
pose. with an A-plus-B-equals-C cast of countenance. ‘‘El 
Capitan ”’ is full of jolly, rollicking melody, and some capital 
choruses. 

The lack of solos in this comic opera has been deplored. 
That very fact causes me to rejoice exceedingly. 1 am so 
heartily sick of the eternal love-song for the tenor, the in- 
cessant ditty for the soprano, and the semi-humorous ballad 
for the contralto, that | can’t help applauding Sousa’s cour- 
age, and Mr. Klein's support thereof. If comic opera is to 
come to the front again it must keep pace with the times. 
There is no reason why it should stand still and give us the 
same material year after year. ‘‘El Capitan” is a novelty. 
What, in fact, could be prettier and newer than the concerted 
number in the second act, where the black maidens and the 
yellow maidens blend their sable sorrow and their sunny 
mirth? This feature alone is worth the price of admission. 








Revised and Fingered by P.F.C. 


DREAMY WALTZ. 


F. d’ORSO, Op.46. 
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In Leafy June. 


FRED. L. MOREY, Op.42.N° 2. 
Andante ma non troppo. 
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. ben marcato, well marked. 
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BELL CALOP. 


Signs and terms inthis piece: Allegro, fast. mf, mezzo forte, medium power. leggiero 


molto, very light. erese.or_—— gradual increase of power. dim.or— gradual decrease. 
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ROSEMONDE. 


SOPRANO OR TENOR. 












English Words by Clifton Bingham. 
Words by Marc Constantin. Music by C. Chaminade. 
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Tuere is a difference of opinion among public school mu- 
sic-teachers as to the advisability of teaching harmony in 
their-regular work. We have always found it very easy, 
pleasant, and helpful to do so. When part singing is intro- 
duced the children are interested to know the nature and 
construction of the chords they are singing, and it is desir- 
able, if not absolutely necessary, that they should know. 
The additional knowledge is very easily imparted, and it 
makes more ee singers. 


WHILE not intending to reflect adversely on our modern 
composers, we are not inclined, as some of our critic friends 
seem to be, to class the symphonies of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, and the like musical giants as back numbers. We 
are reminded in this connection of a brief conversation in 
which Berlioz once figured. ‘‘ Just the same, music like that 
ought not to be made,” said Lesueur to Berlioz, overexcited 
by the Beethoven C minor Symphony. ‘‘All right, dear 
master,” said Berlioz, ‘‘ No fear that much will be.” 





Tue following foie: sent to ‘the musical critic of the Bos- 
ton Journal a few days ago, contains an insinuation we de- 
cidedly resent as an imputation upon a class of musicians 
with which, in our active professional life, we were proud 
to affiliate. But it’s rough on the ‘‘boys.”” The letter is as 
follows: 


“*I noticed, the other day, in a New York paper that the superintendent of 
the Kings County jail, with hundreds of prisoners, was trying to organize a 
choir, because he believes that music has a moral effect on the convicts. He 
found some singers, one cornetist, and a very large number of church organ- 
ists. Now, why is it that there were so many organists? Does playing a 
church organ spoil a man’s disposition and corrupt his character? Are most 
organists fierce, bad men? My daughter is engaged to the organist of our 
church, and | would really like to have these questions answered, for | don’t 
know what to do, | am that worried. I wish this answered before my 
daughter returns from a visit to her aunt.”” 


Thanks to Mr. Hale for his reply. It lets us out: 


** Pianists and composers are apt to be irritable and vain. Fiddlers are in- 
clined toward poker. Singers are often naughty persons. Oboe-players have 
an unfortunate tendency to go mad. | do not believe that a coruatiet can be 
a good man. But organists are meek, obedient, long-suffering, industrious, 
any pr timber for ideal sons-in-law. ‘I do not believe that the report which 

my unknown correspondent is true.” 
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INgthe May Visitor we aly a short article on ‘‘What 
Makes the Piano Rattle.” The subject of tuning seems to 
be a deep mystery to most people. Great and often impos- 
sible things are expected of the piano-tuner, and curious 
letters of instruction are often addressed him. Here is one 
from an English paper: 

“* GentLemen: | have just returned to town, and shall be pleased if you will 
send an er man to tune my wife’s piano in regular course, and, if pos- 
sible, to slightly lower the pitch in tuning. | beg to say it was not well done 
last time. The tuner either took no interest in it or had no knowledge of the 
theory of the chromatic scale. The desk, too, will have, | think, to be brought 
away to have Hood’s patent put on it, or be replaced. Yours respectfully, X. 
P. S.—1 should like the bass half of the piano brought down to tune of treble 
half, not the right half screwed up to the pitch of the left.” 





BLIND people are noted for their wonderfully retentive 
memories. We marvel at a pianist, who, blessed with 
sight, is able to memorize a repertory of concert pieces, but 
he has his eyes with which to facilitate his reading and 
study. The blind musician is dependent upon others for 
the reading of his music. He learns it either by hearing it 
played or by having it read to him note by note. The plan 
generally followed is something like this: The player seats 
himself at the piano or organ, and an assistant describes the 
music by telling the key, and giving the time and move- 
ments. Then the notes, intended for the right hand, are 
read for several measures. These are played or held in the 
memory, or both, until the corresponding notes for the left 
hand are described and placed. Both hands are now prac- 
ticed, after which additional measures are read, and so on to 
the end. Tone lengths, marks of expression, and all such 
details are noted, the whole piece then is played, and the 
memory is such that further corrections are rarely needed. 
The blind must have a mental notation of their own, as real 
to them as that of the printed page is to others. 


CORRESPONDENCE, even that of a business character, and in 
letters containing checks or stamps, is often very carelessly 
marked by the writers. Very frequently publishers receive 
matiuscripts minus title, name of author, or address of any 
kind whatever. Of course there is nothing to do but to 
hold the manuscript until the author's patience is exhausted, 
when a scolding letter arrives, accusing the publishers of 
unneccessary delay, negligence, etc., and even then the 
writer often forgets to sign his name, or tell us where he 
lives, and so is led to fume some more, gets suspicious, and 
suggests a desire on the part of the publisher of wishing to 
deprive the world of the benefits of his genius, or worse 
still, to appropriate his work without acknowledgment or 
return of any kind. Writers often send letters containing 
the information that MS. has been forwarded ‘‘in another 
enclosure,” but neglect to enlighten one as to the name and 
nature of the work, and as the MS. is, as before stated, often 
without name or address, it becomes a somewhat difficult 
matter to pick out from the hundreds of such things received 
the one to which the letter refers. Careless letter-writers 
will have much to answer for at the day of judgment. 


THE MAY MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


N forming an estimate of the musical and artistic results of 
the Twelfth May Festival, the proper standpoint is that 
which will view the concerts as a complete series rather than 
as individual items. The average thus obtained will be fair 
and just, and will form a more intelligent basis for criticism 
and a Nap 
In looking over the week of music one can not but conclude 
that the Twelfth May Festival was both artistically and finan- 
cially a great success. In a series of seven concerts it could 
hardly be expected that there should not be some defects here 
and there, but they were comparatively few and mostly con- 
fined to one evening when a work of unusual difficulty was 
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presented, and to but a small part of that work. The whole- 
sale denunciation of the Festival Chorus work by the reporter 
of the New York Tribune was as unjust and as uncalled for 
as it was expected from his known hostility to the city and 
the Association. Knowing the animus, his reports had but 
little effect. They were not criticisms, they were diatribes, 
and so call for no further notice here. One of our city re- 
porters seemed more or less aggrieved, and felt that if his friend 
had been chorus conductor things would have been more 
satisfactory (to him). With these two exceptions the re- 
porters, both local and from abroad, gave very fair accounts 
and criticisms of the various concerts. This was notably the 
case with the reviews by Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the New 
York Evening Post, who wrote in a dignified, gentlemanly 
manner that commanded respect. Praise was liberally be- 
stowed where deserved, and defects noticed in a spirit that 
made his suggestions all the more valuable and appre- 
ciated. 

Some of the reviewers seemed to miss the intent of the 
composers altogether, and blamed the chorus for lack of 
power and brilliancy in chorus work that would not admit 
of either of these qualities. This was especially noticeable 
in the reports of ‘‘Judas Maccabeeus,” which opened the first 
concert. The earlier choruses of this great work are of a 
quite mournful nature, requiring a subdued, sombre quality 
of tone. It was said by some critics that in these choruses 
the singers lacked enthusiasm; that there should have been 
more power, etc., etc. But, ‘‘Mourn, ye afflicted children,”’ 
though sung by a thousand voices, should hardly have the 
quality and power of tone of a ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus.” The 
trouble with most listeners is that numbers are considered, 
rather than the situation to be portrayed. That the chorus 
was capable of both enthusiasm, brilliancy and power was 
shown in the concluding number, ‘‘See, the conquering hero 
comes,” where a climax was reached of such intensity and 
power as to fairly electrify the immense audience. It was 
simply tremendous, It is but just to acknowledge the effect- 
ive part performed in this work by the boys’ choir from the 
public schools. They were well trained, and their singing 
was exceedingly good. The soloists of the evening were 
Mme, Nordica, Miss Brema, and Messrs. Ben Davies and 
Watkin Mills, who performed the parts allotted them to the 
complete satisfaction of the audience. Mme. Nordica appear- 
ed to much better advantage in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah, Perfido!” 
than in the oratorio. The Symphony No. 7, Beethoven, and 
Vorspiel, from ‘‘The Meistersinger,’’ followed the oratorio 
and were superbly played by the orchestra. 

The second night introduced a new work and a new com- 
poser, ‘‘St. Francis,” an oratorio by Edgar Tinel, of Belgium. 
This is a most difficult work, abounding in strange and un- 
usual modulations and transitions. It may be classed with 
Liszt's ‘*Elizabeth,” but to our thinking is much superior to 
it, and will become more popular. In the first part of this 
work the voices, notably the tenors, did not seem to be up 
to the mark in some respects, but later, in the full choruses, 
all did well. As one writer says: 

‘*The closing choruses were majestic. There are choruses 
of vaster volume. I know of a few more rapturous. That 
ascending, reiterated subject, ‘‘ Glory to God,” reappearing 
to soar in its original key into triumph, was among the most 
effective endings of choral music. The whole finale was 
oppressive in intensity. 

‘If people did not go away dazed and delighted by the 
music, it was simply because the ‘‘social function” had 
deafened them to the essential feature of the gathering. A 
good many ‘‘went forth to see’”"—see people ‘‘clothed in fine 
raiment.”” To such the music was tame. To others, this 
first rendering of it, with the strong chorus and vast and 
powerful orchestra, which did its very ablest—to them this 
was an occasion to be remembered. That ‘Glory to God’ 
should echo long. There can be no second ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus.’ Yet I am inclined to think that this chorus could 


follow it without anticlimax; for it has a sublimity in its 
praise, an aspiration in its joy that lifts it higher.” 

The soloists were Mme. Henson, Messrs. Ben Davies, 
a Ffrangcon Davies, Plunket Greene, and Watkin 
Mills. 

The third concert (Thursday matinee) was of a miscella- 
neous character, and was given to a packed house, standing- 
room even being difficult to obtain. It was one of the most 
popular concerts of the series. At matinees the chorus does 
not sing, the work being done by the Festival soloists and the 
orchestra. The principal features of interest were the Brahms 
Variations (St. Antoni), the Chopin Polonaise, Tschaikow- 
sky's Symphony Pathetique by the orchestra, and the songs 
by Plunket Greene, and the arias by Nordica. The matinee 
music is usually of a lighter character than that of the even- 
ing, but it might not be a bad idea to inject some of this 
grade of music into part of the evening work when this is 

racticable. It might not be artistic, but it would certainly 

e popular. 

The fourth concert consisted of the operatic oratorio of 
‘Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saens. This is a very dra- 
matic work, as would be expected from this composer. 
Some of the most beautiful music of the week was heard in 
this oratorio. Of exceptionally exquisite beauty was the 
duet between Samson and Delilah in the third scene of the 
second act. 

Mr. Finck, of the New York Post, one of the best of the 
New York musical critics, writes of this concert as follows: 
‘*Ben Davies is on all the Festival programs but one, and 
it seems to agree with him to sing so often. His Samson 
was the best thing he has done yet, and Miss Brema’s 
Delilah was on the same plane of excellence—an impassioned 
impersonation, sung with an exuberance of voice and charm 
of style that won her much applause. The duo in the second 
act was of rare, sensuous beauty and dramatic realism, and 
Mr. Thomas worked it up to a tremendous climax. Plunket 
Greene and Ffrangcon Davies were also heard to great ad- 
vantage. The chorus, not being called on to do undoable 
things, was in excellent form throughout the evening, the 
gems being the Chorus of Philistine Women and the numbers 
in the last act. It was on the whole the best performance 
of Saint-Saens’ work | have ever heard.” 

The fifth concert had one of the best programs of the series 
for the general public. The ‘‘Leonora, No. 3,” Beethoven, 
given as only Thomas can give it, precede the scene and 
aria ‘‘Abscheulicher,” from ‘‘ Fidelio,” most admirably sung 
by Frau Klafsky, who was recalled a half dozen times by the 
plaudits of the audience. No encores being permitted, she 
could only bow her acknowledgment of the popular favor. 
Schumann's Symphony No. 1, it is needless to say, was ad- 
mirably performed. Additional interest was given this per- 
formance by the receipt, in the morning, of a telegram from 
Europe announcing the death of Clara Schumann, the com- 
poser’s wife, who so long survived him. In view of these 
two events, one could hardly avoid the suggestion, ‘* What 
if Schumann had also lived till now?” Klafsky was more 
successful in the prayer from ‘‘ Tannhauser” than in the Beet- 
hoven aria, but both were finely sung and rapturously ap- 
plauded. The new feature of the evening was ‘‘The oun 
and the Skylark,” a cantata by A. Goring Thomas, an English 
composer, whose lamentable death occurred but recently. 
It is not a great work in the sense that ‘‘St. Francis"’ and 
‘‘Samson and Delilah” are great. It is based on simpler 
themes and less classic forms, but that it is a fine work, and 
likely to become a very successful one, we think no one will 
deny. Some of our critics again showed their need of a 
sulphur bath in noticing this concert. No fault could be 
found with the work of the chorus or orchestra, so the irrita- 
tion took the form of a fling at the composition, ‘‘ Sugar and 
Water.” Well, what's the matter with sugar and water? 
Are they not good things? Does one want bitter beer all 
the time? But the difference was really more like the differ- 
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ence between the old Music Hall and the present remodeled 
Springer Opera-House. The former had a stately dignity 
which the present Auditorium lacks, but the latter has a 
beauty which never belonged to the old hall. 

In this connection we quote Mr. Finck again: ‘‘ To Cin- 
cinnatians there were three novelties in the Festival scheme 
—‘Franciseus,’ ‘Samson and Delilah,’ and ‘The Swan and 
the Skylark.’ To me only the last was a novelty, since it 
has never been given in New York. It ought to be given 
there as soon as possible. It is a posthumous cantata by the 
most gifted of all English song-composers, Goring Thomas. 
What the poem is about | do not know, though | have read 
it twice; but the music, though not deep, is melodious, 
pleasing and effective, showing rare skill in the treatment of 
voices, both in the solo parts and the choruses. It was rap- 
turously applauded by an audience which completely filled 
the house. The performance was fully equal to the merits 
of the composition. The chorus simply covered itself with 
glory, singing with a tonal beauty mf massive effect that 
aroused the audience to a great pitch of enthusiasm, and in- 
duced even Mr. Thomas (after the first chorus) to join in the 
applause. Of the soloists, four—Miss Brema, Ben Davies, 
Ffrangcon Davies, and Watkin Mills—have been so often 
praised in these dispatches that it is needless to say more 
than that they were all in excellent form. The fifth soloist 
was Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson. It was her mission to 
represent native talent, and she did it nobly; the clear, bird- 
like tones of her voice securing her a well-deserved ova- 
tion.” 

The sixth concert (Saturday matinee) again drew an au- 
dience that left little space for standing-room. The Tribune 
(city) says of this concert: ‘‘ The afternoon concert pre- 
sented one of the strongest programs of the week. The 
most important work played was Dr. Dvorak’s great sym- 
phony, entitled ‘From the New World.’ 

‘The Berlioz numbers were admirable in performance, 
and those of Liszt, while wanting, to a certain extent, in 
poetic quality, were, nevertheless, acceptably presented. 

“The ‘Oberon’ Overture was the most perfect work in 
ee and interpretation of any of the orchestral num- 

ers. 

** The soloists were Marie Brema and Lohse-Klafsky. It 
was a typical matinee audience that they were to sing for, 
and they would probably have been brought out half a basen 
times just as a matter of principle, even if they hadn’t sung 
well. They did sing well, however. Miss Brema, whether 
she sang better than before, afforded more pleasure to her 
audience. The romance from the ‘Veiled Prophet * suited 
her voice very well, and its beautiful orchestration and harp 
obligato may have added to the effect, although in any case 
the reward was reaped by Miss Brema. 

‘*Lohse-Klafsky sang a ‘ Tannhauser’ number and ‘Ocean, 
thou mighty monster,’ and sang both so well that it would 
be difficult to say in which she excelled. 

“*The ‘1812’ Overture, if the writer’s memory is not at 
fault, used to be a prime favorite with Gilmore. It is a tre- 
mendously brassy work, written for the dedication of the 
new Cathedral of Moscow, and it typifies the stirring events 
of that year, the ‘Marseillaise,’ the Russian national air, the 
sounds of conflict and booming of cannon, all heard. It has 
been characterized as a most realistic bit of tone-painting, 
and this is probably correct, but it would be heard to better 
advantage in the open air than in any auditorium, even the 
great Springer Hall.” 

The closing concert, Saturday evening, May 23, drew the 
largest audience of the week, though all the concerts were 
exceedingly well patronized. The first half of the program 
was devoted to Wagner, and consisted of selections for the 
soloists and orchestra from ‘‘ Walkiire” and ‘‘Gétterdam- 
merung.”’ Personally we do not care for selections of this 
kind. To fully appreciate them one needs the connecting 
scenes of the operas, in order to be ‘‘led up” properly to 
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the event in hand. The previous ‘‘ arguments’’ may be 
understood by an audience, and yet unless they have been 
enacted before it, and the mind properly prepared in this 
way, selections such as these are apt to become tiresome, 
and are to most people meaningless. That they were well 
sung and played is of course granted, and they evidently 
pleased the majority of the listeners, for the encores and re- 
calls were very enthusiastic. To our mind, however, the 
great event of the night and week was the performance of 
the 9th Symphony. The chorus did not have as much to 
do as on previous evenings, but its work in this Symphony 
was wonderfully well done, and must have brought a tinge 
of shame to the faces of some of the critics, if they are cap- 
able of such a thing. As for the orchestral performance, 
who can excel Thomas in the interpretation of Beethoven? 


He excelled himself this evening, notably in the reading of 


the third movement. This is one of the finest bits of com- 
position ever penned, and we believe it was never better 
performed. The whole Symphony as given at this concert 
will long remain a thing of joy and beauty in memory’s 
chambers. 


In conclusion. We have already printed a description of 


Springer Hall, by which name the remodeled Music Hall is 
hereafter, most appropriately, to be known, so we need say 
but little further about it at this time. The acoustic proper- 
ties are very much improved; the stage, massive and im- 
pressive; the seating, luxurious and convenient; the light- 
ing, by its three thousand electric lights, most brilliant and 
effective. A little bit of sentiment still exists toward old 
Music Hall, with its tulip-wood walls, its gloomy but digni- 
fied grandeur. This will in time wear away, and we shall 
all rejoice in the fact that Springer Hall is, for the purposes 
for which it is intended, not excelled by any other similar 
auditorium in the country. 

The chorus was not as large as formerly, but of much bet- 
ter quality. It should be increased in numbers, but not at 
the expense of its quality. We believe this can be done. 
Mr. Blumenschein, the chorus-master, does not deserve the 
abuse which one or two writers have heaped upon him, 
though he is probably as conscious of his short-comings as 
are his critics. He has worked hard and well. Some of the 
most difficult work in the whole series of May Festivals fell 
to the lot of this present chorus and director to prepare, and 
they should receive proper credit for the good work accom- 
plished. The undignified, discourteous, and childish course 
pursued by a certain few toward the chorus-master, the cho- 
rus, and the officers of the Association, and the uncalled-for 


‘flings’ at the art-loving ‘‘pretensions” of the people of 


Cincinnati, were rendered puerile by a knowledge of the 
animus which prompted them. 

There is every reason for congratulation at the successful 
close of the Twelfth May Festival. 


M. T. N. A. 


WE take the following extracts, in regard to the coming 
convention (the twentieth anniversary) of the Music- 
Teachers’ National Association, from the Denver Republican, 
which outlines the steps being taken in arranging the pre- 
liminaries by the local committees, and indicates to a degree 
the interest the citizens of that enterprising city are taking 
in the important event: 

‘* The music-teachers of Denver are very busy in prepar- 
ing for the great convention of music-teachers which is to 
be held in this city from July 7th to the 1oth. The various 
committees on programs and entertainments are working to 
make the convention the red-letter day in the history of the 
Association. Everybody is working with enthusiasm. 

‘* Trinity Church, which has a spacious audience-room and 
a large organ, has been secured for the occasion. The enter- 
tainments already planned include a reception at the Brown 
Palace, and an excursion either to Manitau or around the 
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Loop. It is intended that the opening night shall be taken 
up wholly by our local talent, and Denver will try to show 
to the musical world what she can do on that occasion. 
A large orchestra will be secured. It is hoped to raise a 
guarantee of $15,000 to meet the expenses of the conven- 
tion, and of that amount $10,000 has already been prom- 
ised. It is expected that a very large number will come to 
Denver from all parts of the country to attend the conven- 
tion.” 

It is well known that Denver never does anything by 
halves or single-handed. She has the money and the dis- 
— and when she says ‘‘ go,” there’s no jockeying. 

he M. T. N. A. has never accepted of a more inviting city 
for its meeting than Denver. We are informed that there is 
unusual interest in the Denver convention throughout the 
country, even in the New England and extreme Southern 


States. It is expected that railroad transportation rates will 
soon be settled. Secretary Perkins can furnish the informa- 
tion. 


CITY NOTES. 


Miss Almeda Mann leaves the city in September to take 
charge of the violin department of the Fort Worth Univer- 
sity, Texas. 


The Glee and Mandolin Clubs of the University of Cincin- 
nati, J. P. Donnelly, director, gave one of their characteristic 
concerts at Portsmouth, Ohio, May 1. 


The editor of the Visiror repeated, at Clifford Chapel, be- 
fore the Lyceum Club, by special request, his paper on ‘‘ The 
Power of Music,” recently read before the Men’s Club of Mt. 
Auburn. 


Cincinnati is not to be left entirely musicless this summer. 
With the Bellstedt-Ballenberg Band at Chester Park, the con- 
certs at Burnet Woods, the Zoo, Eden Park, etc., it will be 
quite well supplied during the heated term. 


The Ebann Testimonial Concert was an enthusiastic and 
worthy welcome home to the talented young musician. Mr. 
Ebann will teach at the College of Music and play in the 
Symphony Orchestra, beginning next season. 


The Woman's Choral Society, of Avondale, gave a most 
excellent concert at Avon Hall, April 29. The chorus is 
small, but of superior quality, and has been well and thor- 
oughly trained by its conductor, Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge. 
Miss Minna Wetzler played exquisitely. 


The event of the month was, of course, the May Musical 
Festival, an account of which will be found elsewhere in this 
Visiror. A large number of our most enterprising merchants 
decorated their buildings with flags, streamers, portraits, etc., 
making a very creditable appearance, showing an interest 
and public spirit that was appreciated by the Festival Asso- 
ciation and the people generally. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association Miss Isabel Jelke, the treasurer, 
made a lengthy and most interesting report. The receipts, 
from all sources, for the past year amounted to over $30,000, 
leaving a balance, after paying all expenses, of $300. The 
guarantee fund has been substantially increased, and the 
prospects are flattering for the coming season. 


Mr. Chas. Willis, who has been on an extended western 
and southern trip in the interests of The John Church Com- 
pany, sends us programs of the Sangerfest held in San 
Antonio, Texas, during his visit to that place. He speaks 
very highly of the singing of Mrs. Bessie Bell Andrews, a 
former pupil of Miss Clara Baur. Mrs. Andrews created 
great enthusiasm, especially in her singing of an aria from 
‘‘Lucia.”” Mr. Brand and other Cincinnati musicians took 
part in the Festival. 


The following program was played by Prof. Th. F. Bohl- 
mann, at the Conservatory of Music, May 11, assisted by M. 
Brand, ‘cello. 

l—Sonata for Piano and ’Cello, Op. 32, C minor (allegro—andante_tran- 
quillo sostenuto—allegro moderato), St. Saens. Il—a) Six Preludes, Op. 28 
(No. 20, C minor, No. 1, C major, No. 3,G major, No. 7, A major, No. 15, 
D-flat major, No. 22,G minor. 6) Two Etudes, Op. 25, No. 1, A-flat major, 
Op. 10, No. 12, C minor. cc) Valse, Op. 64, No. 2, C-sharp minor. 
d) Polonaise, Op. 53, A-flat major), Chopin. 1!11—Sonata quasi una fantasia 
(d’aprés une lecture du Dante), Liszt. IWV—Sonata for Piano and ’Cello, Op. 
36, A minor (allegro agitato—presto—prestissimo——andante molto tranquillo— 
allegro—allegro molto e marcato piu animato e stretto), Grieg. 


The N. A. Sangerfest Triennial will be held at Pittsburg, 
June 9, 10, 11, 12. The United Singers of Cincinnati, Louis 
Ehrgott, director, will attend in a body, and they expect to 
bring back some of the prizes for competitive singing. The 
Cincinnati Singers are in fine condition. We have rarely, if 
ever, heard better singing than that of the final rehearsal, 
which we were privileged to attend. Herr Vogel, the gen- 
eral director, who was present on this occasion, and who 
had been making a tour of the West, to give final touches 
to the preparation of the various clubs in training for the 
Sangerfest, found cone to do in Cincinnati, thanks to the 
thorough work of Mr. Ehrgott. A strong effort will be 
made to have the next meeting (semicentennial) held in this 
city. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


At St. Petersburg operatic performances in the Russian 
language are forbidden during Lent, but they may be given 
in a foreign tongue. A queer rule. 


Herr Richard Strauss’ next orchestral work will bear the 
title ‘‘Also Sprach Zarathustra” (‘‘ Thus Spoke Zoroaster”). 
His ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel’’ was on the May Festival program 
of the Thursday matinee. 


Felix Heink, the versatile and accomplished vocalist and 
pianist, though under the management of the Margulies 
Concert Bureau, for concerts, is still connected with the 
Utica Conservatory as musical director. 


Moszkowski has written some incidental music for that 
wildly eccentric—but in parts powerful and interesting— 
drama, entitled ‘‘Don Juan und Faust,” by Grabbe, a half- 
mad poet, who died in 1836, whose play has lately been 
revived. 





Mr. John Howard, the well-known author and voice- 
teacher, of New York, will remain in that city during the 
summer, to accommodate the large number of pupils who 
wish to continue their studies without the usual vacation, 
and for others who may wish to study with him at this 
time. He may be addressed at 318 West 59th Street, New 
York. 


Bandmaster T. P. Brooke, of Chicago, has written a fine 
march, which he has named ‘‘ The Cycle Queen,” and dedi- 
cated to ‘‘The Lady Cyclists of the World.” It is played 
with great success 4 the Chicago Marine Band, of which 
Mr. Brooke is conductor, and by other first-class bands 
throughout the country. The title page has an elegant litho- 
graph portrait of Mr. Brooke 


Prof. J. S. Black and wife, of Indianapolis, have returned 
from Europe, where they went for the benefit of Mrs. Black, 
whose health of late has not been of the best. Prof. Black 
is one of the pioneer teachers of music in this country. His 
pupils are found in every part of the land. In his early 


professional life he was associated with our old friend Her- 
man S. Saroni and Richard Storrs Willis in the editorial de- 
artments of the New York Musical Times and Musical 
orld. He has lived for thirty years in Indianapolis, and 
has had a marked influence for good on the musical life of 
that city and vicinity. 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor gave a piano recital at the Summy 
Recital Hall May 2. She was assisted by Miss Jennie Mc- 
Intosh, soprano. 


Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel gave two song recitals at 
Central Music Hall April 30 and May 2, under the manage- 
ment of F. Wight Neumann. 

The twenty-first concert of the current season was given 
by the Chicago Orchestra on May 1 and 3. The program 
included Symphony No. 3, C minor, Opus 103, of Saint- 
Saens, for orchestra, organ, and piano. The soloists were 
Wm. Middleschulte, Mrs. Johanna Hess Burr, and Miss Re- 
gina Zeisler. 


The Evanston Musical Association gave a fine performance 
of the ‘‘ Elijah” at their last concert for this season. The 
soloists were Plunket Greene, bass; Mrs. Janet Boyd Brown, 
soprano; Mrs. F. S. Bagg, contralto; W. F. Hypes, tenor; 
and Clarence Dickinson, organist. Prof. P. C. Lutkin con- 
ducted, as usual. 


The twenty-second and last concert of the present season 
was given at the Auditorium (by the Chicago Orchestra) 
a 8 and 9, the program consisting entirely of Beethoven, 
inc — gth Symphony. The soloists were Miss Electa 
Gifford, Mrs. Mary Cameron, Geo. J. Hamlin, Chas. W. Clark. 
The entire Apollo Club also took part in the program. 


The Apollo Club's last concert was the most interesting 
of the four given this season. The works chosen were 
Handel’s ‘‘Acis and Galatea,’’ Rossini's ‘‘Stabat Mater,” and 
a baritone solo from Sullivan's opera, ‘‘Ivanhoe,” given in 
fine style by Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, of London, England. The 
other soloists were Madame Clementine De Vere, Mrs. Van 
der Green, and Mr. Ben Davies. Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins con- 
ducted. 


CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS. 


Hutchinson, Kansas, held a Musical Jubilee, May 26 to 29, 
at which prizes were given in both vocal and instrumental 
departments. F. W. Root, of Chicago, was the adjudicator 
of the vocal contests. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted a music festival at Peoria, 
lll., May 11 to 14, with a chorus of one thousand singers. 
He will have charge of the music department at Chautauqua, 
as usual, the coming season. 


A series of concerts has just been successfully conducted 
at Ennis, Texas, under the auspices of Rowe’s Conservatory 
of Music. The headquarters of the Conservatory are in 
Dallas, but Prof. Rowe is evidently doing good missionary 
work elsewhere in the state. 


The Whitehall, N. Y., Choral Union gave a concert April 
16, with a chorus of seventy voices and an orchestra. Mr. 
H. E. Sullivan conducted. We notice the familiar name of 
Mr. Thomas Impett, the tenor, among the soloists. The 
program was of a miscellaneous character, but a most com- 
mendable one. 

For the following Terre Haute notes we are indebted to 
Mrs. Carrie B. Adams: 

The next session of the Indiana Music-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Terre Haute, Ind., June 22-25. The 
musical people are united in their efforts to make it the most 
successful meeting of the Association, and already a large 
number of membership tickets have been taken. A fine pro- 
gram has been arranged, which will be out in book form, 
similar to the one issued by the Ohio M. T. A., about the 
first of May. 

The Terre Haute Literary Musical Society has been the 
means of securing a number of musical attractions during 
the past season, among them the Guthrie-Moyer Concert 
Company, the New York Philharmonic Society, and Miss 
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Margaret Goetz. The members are planning a complimen- 
tary concert to take place at an early date. 

he Terre Haute Treble Clef Club has spent the winter 
studying **King Rene’s Daughter” (Smart), and other minor 
compositions, under the direction of Mrs. Allyn Adams, who 
has also been directing a similar club in Paris, Ill. The two 
clubs will unite in a concert in May, in the latter place, and 
have been engaged for an evening during the I. M. T. A. in 
June, thus forming a chorus of sixty or seventy voices. 


ROF. A. J. GANTVOORT read a paper before the teach- 

ers of Wayne, Medina, and Ashland Counties, in con- 
venfion at Wooster, O., Saturday, May 2, on ‘‘ The Value 
of Music-Study in Public Education.” He said in part: 
‘* The value of music in public education is not yet fully 
appreciated. It is not only a recreation, it is one of the 
means of culture. 

‘* The ends of education are knowledge and discipline. 
Knowledge is valuable, but discipline is more valuable. 
Know thyself is good advice, but control thyself is better 
advice. Efforts are necessary for discipline. It is for this 
reason that higher mathematics are valuable. Nothing can 
be accomplished in music without effort. Music aids in 
memorizing. The Greeks taught great thoughts by putting 
them in song. When you teach songs, teach some that are 
worth remembering. If you teach others, they may come 
up to your mind when you do not want them. 

** The value of the culture of the emotions is immeasurably 
greater than the attainment of knowledge. This view is 
sustained by such authorities as Hamilton, Mann, and others 
of their rank. 

‘Motion is the visible expression of emotion. Music 
drives out hatred, revengefulness, malice, and despondency, 
and stimulates hopefulness, kindness, and charity. An em- 
inent divine says that- take away music and religion loses 
three fourths of her power. Don’t sing what is not worth 
reciting. There is plenty of the good without resorting to 
the trashy.” 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Rules and Reasons for Correct Scale-Fingering. A manual for teachers 
and students. By Ernst Held. 

This is a little pocket manual for the piano-teacher and student, formulating, 
in rules easily remembered, the essential principles of scale-fingering. Its author 
is a musician ‘of great experience, and his ‘‘ Rules and Reasons” have received 
the indorsement of such teachers as Dr. William Mason, who says of the 
work: ‘I think your plan as to concise direction of scale-fingering is an ex- 
tremely good one, and you have embraced a good deal in a small compass.”’ 


Artistic Singing. Sabrina H. Dow. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The authoress of this work has long been acknowledged to be one of the 
leading voice-teachers of New England, and what she has to say on this sub- 
ject is always of value. There will always be differences of opinion as to 
** Methods,” and this writer has her ‘‘views” as well as others, but Mrs 
Dow’s common-sense manner of treating the subject can not but commend 
itself to all interested in the subject. The book is excellently well written, 
and contains chapters on tone, timbre, respiration, attitude, tone attack, legato 
and portamento expression, recitative, the trill, articulation, intensity, and 
hours of study. 


The Century for May is occupied in large part with topics which are in the 
public mind at the present time. As the ceremonies of the approaching coro- 
nation in Russia will be substantially similar to those of Alexander Ill., the 
reader will gain a good idea of their character from a journal of the latter 
event contributed by Miss Mary Grace Thornton, daughter of Sir Edward 
Thornton, who at the time was British ambassador to Russia. 

Apropos of the Roentgen rays a number of short papers are contributed 
under the title of ‘‘ Photographing the Unseen,” by T. C. Martin, R. W. 
Wood, Elihu Thomson, Silvanus Thompson, J]. C. McLennan, Dr. William 
J. Morton, and Thomas A. Edison. These writers discuss the nature and 
source of the rays, and tell of the experiments that have been made in this 
country and in Europe. 

An account, by William R. Thayer, of ‘‘ The Election of a Pope,” describes 
the scenes in the Sacred College which follow upon the death of a pontiff, the 
data being largely based on the accounts by cardinals who have participated 
in such elections. 
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SUMMER 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


SILVER LAKE, WN. Y. 


In connection with the great assembly. 


Perley Dunn-Aldrich, Director. 
Assistant teachers in all branches. 
Greatest Summer Music School in the 
country. 
Clementine DeVere, Soprano. 
Mary Louise Clary, Contralto. 
Ericson Bushnell, Bass. 
, Tenor. 
Chorus from many cities and towns in west- 
ern New York-—over 500 voices. Send for 
circulars to 


PERLEY DUNN-ALDRICH, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 








Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalognes, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 


The most comauepengive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Thoroughly logical, full in de- 
tail, written in language that any ordinary student 
can understand. Price $2.00. 


KEY T0 PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. It covers the whole ground. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











“A GREAT HIT” 


EL CAPITAN 


A new Comic Opera in three acts. 


.. Book by Charles Klein.. 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


This new work by the world-renowned “ March 
King"’ was written for the DeWolf Hopper Opera 
Company, and was first performed at the Tremont 
Theater, Boston, April 13, and sprang at once into 
popular favor. It is full of bright, sparkling music, 
such as only Sousa knows how to write, abounds in 
comical situations, and is destined to have a long 
and prosperous “run.” 

The Opera complete, with elegantly colored cover, 
price $2.00. 

Selections and Gems from it will soon be ready. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GEREIT 


Possesses every point 
of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 
piano, 
and in many points it has 
no equal. 
>.> 
It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 
PRE-EMINENT IN ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 





THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





PRIMER AND BOOKS 1, 2, 3, 4, AND 5 NOW READY. 


THE MODEL MUSIC COURSE. 


inatnuctronsexecey — Study of Music in Public Schools. 


Based upon the principles of Vocal Music and In keeping with the needs of Child-Tralning 
throughout the different periods of Child-Life. 


By JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN and A. J. GANTVOORT. 


The Purpose Thegreatfavorwith whichadvanced | Poetry, This course of instruction is based ab- 
of the Series. educators view the study of music in | the Basis. solutely on Vocal Principles. The 
ublic schools, and even in universi- | rhythm of a suitable line, or verse of 
ties, has been the direct incentive to the authors in poetry, is always chosen to demonstrate to the child 
formulating and preparing a system in keeping with that of which it is already aware in language, viz.: 
the general demand for a more natural and gradual | Correct Accent, Rhythm, and Phrasing, in music. 


course, parallel to the mental and emotional develop- | da 
ment of the child, and this has resulted in Novelt The methods employed in this series R 
| of Met Ss. pat ee Fi and — wet — I 
roughout arec -like, but n 
The Model The fundamental idea of the au | childish, and have been selected for their poetic, nar- 
Music Course. thors has been to pets the study of | rative, and instructive nature. A most 1 and tl 
sae: tae all eo TA, Ae interesting feature, and one not found in an other p 
prehension of the child; and for this purpose the | pepe ot pe gyre each differing A 
musical terms and phraseology have been simplified. =| from ithe first of the group (to which the words are 
| set) in key or in rhythm or both, as well as tune, thus b 
General The series provides: A Manual, | Showing to the child how different forms of musical tc 


| expression may be used to illustrate or accompany 
Accanguasent. pam ymee mg we gh + enaee pele eres the one and the same poetical idea. These melodies 


and explanations for the whole series; a Primer for | ™#y #lso be used independently of each other as or- 





a 
the second year; a Reader for each year of the Pri- | dinary studies. The manner in which two and three 
mary, Intermediate, and Grammar grades, and two past Goons & introduced — each ey equally je 
books for the High School. Each Reader is divided | M€ ie = ~*~ ome as it alternately becomes : 
into Chapters ; each Chapter contains interesting ex | first, second, or ¢ . Ir 
ercises and well asso’ material for one month’s s. Theauthors have taken especial pains in 
work, and is subdivided into Four Lessons, embrac- | Song the preparation sate eat of aad eit in- t\ 
ing subject matter in each Lesson for one week's teresting songs, which, in text as well as music, are 
study. thoroughly in sympathy with child-thought, and re- 
| lated to all events of child-life. Provision is made 
An Ald to the As the ular teacher is the | for all occasions of schoo! life, and correlation of mu- 
Regular Teacher. one upon whom mostly devolves sic with other branches of study, by furnishing in bi 
the duty of instructing the child | the regular music lessons songs about nature, ant- 
in music, even where there is a special teacher, it has | mals, patriotism, etc. at 
n deemed best to so make this course as to be es- | 
sentially of great assistance to the lar teachers, | Ty y The books will be printed in clear, ne 
and this object has been conscientiously kept in view an ing. readable type, with well dis- fa 
throughout. played and not cro , and in the 
matter of paper, binding, and other mechanical fea- R 
tures incidental to the manufacture of a book, the 
A Guide to The above arrangement has also | « Mong, Music Course” will be of the first order of T 
the Principal. the additional advantage of assisting | excellence, and will meet every reasonable demand 
the superintendent or principal of a | that may be made upon it. yi 
school in supervising the study of music throughout WwW 
the whole school year, thus keeping him more closely We shall be pleased to receive the names and ad- 
in touch with the special and regular teacher in this | dresses of all who wish to have specimen pages sent of 
branch of study. to them. 
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